PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHER 


WINTER MILLINERY 
in all the latest effects 
E. BINDER 


1734 Columbia Avenue 
A large clientele of Friendly patronage 


WATCH REPAIRING 


HOULD be done carefully by an exper- 
ienced workman. Cheap and hurried 
work is more costly in the end 
We have repaired thousands of watches 
in the past 97 years, and solicit your trade 
on this record. 


Sio. ¢..GHBILD 
20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 
on North 2nd Street 


Finest Watch Repairing 
in Philadelphia 


Oo 
7” Mortgages 
On improved property in SEATTLE. Address 
HENRY C. ASH 
316 Baily Building, Seattle, Wash. 


NATHANIEL E. JANNEY 
Real Estate Broker 


1002 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 


Sales Rentals Collections Mortgages 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 
1313 VINE STREET 


BoTn Te.erHones 
Dey on Niawrt 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mantel Clocks for Wedding Gifts 


a8 — A fine selection 


of oak and mahog- 
any mantle clocks 
in the new sha 

at $9 to $25. The 
musical Westmin- 
ster chimes, richly 
cased, $25 to $40. 


RIGGs @& BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches. Diamonds, etc. 


Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


WANTED— BY A COMPETENT SETTLED 
colored man of experience, a position as 
waiter or general helper in private family or as 
porter in store. Has best reference. Address: 
Martin Douglass, 1631 Waverly Street. Philadel- 
phia. 


HALF TONE ART POST CARDS, BUCKS CO., 
views. Large assortment; list and prices 
FURMAN, 2113 Columbia Avenue, Phila. 


WHat RATE OF INTEREST ARE YOU 

g. tting? You can enjoy a fixed income, pay- 
able at stated intervals, guaranteed by a strong 
company. Let us send you particulars and rates. 
Write, David K. Furman, Lawyer, Conveyancer, 
General Insurance, Life Annuities ; 2113 Columbia 
Avenue, Philadelphia. 


free. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


JPPERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“1” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


TOCK FARM IN EASTERN NEBRASKA: 
2,800 acres—fine hay and pasture land, grows 
timothy, clover, bluegrass and alfalfa. Is adap- 
ted to raising horses, mules, cattle, hogs and 
sheep. Will make a fortune for the owner. Terms 
$55,000 ; $30,000 may remain on the land if desired. 
Address W. Webster, Monroe, Nebraska. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting 


Railroad Arrangements. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting are informed that 
arrangements have been made with the railroad 
companies, so that those near the following rail- 
roads can obtain excursion tickets to Baltimore 
and return, at a special rate of fare for the round 
trip 

By applying personally or by letter to the under- 
signed, or to Friends’ Book Association, Southwest 
corner Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, 
card orders may be obtained for the purchase of 
tickets for the round trip, from points in Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania (east of and including Erie, Oil City, 
and Pittsburg), New Jersey and New York City, 
Tickets will be sold on these orders and good going 
from Tenth month 23rd to 31st, and returning to 
Eleventh month 5th inclusvie 

The card order is a joint one, covering al! lines 
and must be presented to ticket agents at starting 
points, to secure tickets at the reduced rates, and 
will be honored by the agents of any of the lines 
over which this reduction applies. 

This does not apply to lines in West Virginia, 
for they have reduced their regular fares. 

When orders are to be forwarded by mail, a two- 
cent stamp should be enclosed to pay postage. 

EDWARD STABLER, Jr., 
Cor. Eutaw and Madison Sts., Baltimore. 
W. THOMAS STARR, 
North and Centre Sts., Baltimore. 


TOUR AROUND THE WORLD 


Sailing from New York, Nov. 28, 1907, nm & 
“Moltke,” visiting Gibraltar, Fergt ond 

Nile, Ceylon, India, Burma, Straits ee ee 

Java, China and Japan. Six months. Send for 


itinerary 
112 WN. 19th Street 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON, "x12 st 








BUCK HILL FALLS 


The Annual Meeting of the Stock Holders of 

| the Buck Hill Falls Company will be held in the 

Young. friends’ Association Building, at 15th and 

Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, on Fourth-day, the 
6th of the Eleventh month, 1907 at 2 P. M. 


MORGAN BUNTING, Secretary. 


If you’re particular 
about your food insist on 
having 


ALLEN’S 


Sausage and Serapple 


Finest, cleanest, best in every 
way. Look forthe trade- mark 
on every package. 


Clement E. Allen 
MEDIA, PA, 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


| Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
| ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
| Assistanf Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


For the treatment and cure of chronic and nerv- 
| Ous cases. No mental cases received. Twenty 
acres in lawn—fine, new building with ev 
| comfort. Massage, electricity, baths, packs, vt 

| bration. Booklet. Telephone 84. 


J. H. COOLEY, M. D., Plainfield, N. J. 


Getting Married? 


| Most Friends have us “do” 
the certificate. Some do not, 
and often have it wrong in 
consequence. The form we 
_ use is official. 


Price, genuine parchment, $8.00. 
On fine parchment paper, $6.00. 
Remember, too, that we furnish 
engraved invitations, with en- 
velopes, absolutely correct in 
every particular, at $7.50 for the 
first hundred. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WaLtTer H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 
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Rowland Comley, 
President. 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 


Hugh Mcllvain, 
Ist Vice-Prest. 


PERSONAL EXPENSES 


can be checked easily and accurately by 
having a bank account. 
check are easily traced and the returned 
check is as good as a receipt. 


Walter H. Lippincott, 
2d Vice-Prest. 


William Bradway, 


Trust Officer, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 


George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, rr 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 





and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- | 


cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA ORTHOPAEDIC HOSPITAL 

wants educated women twenty-one to thirty- 
two years, to enter Training School for Nurses, 
Add ress, Superintendent. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Payments by 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 

under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 

above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 

record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 

tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 
Board and tuition, $250. 

A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 


Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principai 
Circulars on application 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 


Chappaqua, Westchester County, New York 


Home School for boys and girls. 37th year 
under care of Society of Friends. Opens Septem- 
ber 23rd. 32 miles from New York. 600 feet ele- 
vation. 40 acres Exceptional health record. 
Thorough preparation for any college or technical 
school. Commercial course, gardening, art, elo 
cution, vocal and instrumental music. Separate 
home and Home Mother for young children. Sum- 
mer camp for boys. Terms, $250 to $375. Address 
for catalog, 


W. James Crist, A.M., Principal Chas. R. Blenis, Supt., Box # 


Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


| RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa, 
’Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 
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Catalogs, Booklets, etc. p.areprret 


first-class og requires a knowledge of ALL the details 

The omission of just one of these details 
spoils an otherwise creditable job. Our 
work are moderate— VERY MODERATE, quality considered 


The proper 


rices for first-class 


27 and 29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. Both Phones. 
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Established 1844. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


GOOD WORDS. XXXIX. 


Eternal life is a present possession and not a 


future hope. HERBERT G. WOOD. 
In Friends’ Fellowship Papers, 


THY KINGDOM COME. 


O God, the darkness roll away, 
Which clouds the human soul, 

And let the bright, the perfect day 
Speed onward to its goal. 


Let every hateful passion die 
Which makes of brethren foes; 
And war no longer raise its cry, 
To mar the world’s repose. 


Let faith and hope and charity 
Go forth through all the earth; 
And man, in heavenly bearing, be 
True to his heavenly birth. 


—Wm. Gaskell, 


THE “WO OR THREE.”’ 


Jesus assured his disciples who were learning 
from him the way of life, ‘‘Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them.’’ It wasa lesson not to be 
forgotten that the things of the spirit do not call 
for the crowded temple. These disciples saw him 
teaching in the synagogue, whither he was drawn 
by the yearnings of his soul over those who were 
receiving stones for bread. But they must have 
observed that it was to the mountain solitudes 
that he went for the renewal of his spiritual re- 
sources. To give of spiritual things he lived 
among the people; to get his own spiritual susten- 
ance he withdrew from men into the sanctuary 
of his own soul. 

It has been a part of the work of the Religious 
Society of Friends to give emphasis to this lesson 
taught in the life of Jesus—that, as the spirit of 
the Elder Brother could vitalize the meeting of 
two or three, even more may the realization of 
the presence of the Heavenly Father make fruit- 
ful the gathering together of the two or three 
who feel themselves taught of Him concerning 
the things that are eternal. Happy are they to 
whom this revelation is early granted. With this 
vital spiritual conception, there can be no barren 
wilderness, the world over; there can be no feel- 
ing of isolation from the household of the Father. 
The home may be separated by ocean or continent 
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lone LXIV. 
Number 42. 


from the religious associations most dear to its 
members; but the mother and father may still 
gather their little ones and the friends under 
their roof, into the silence tuneful with heavenly 
harmonies, and eloquent with the word of the 
Lord. Perhaps it is to the home that we must at 
last look for the vital religious life; for the nur- 
ture of those things that may be had without 
money and without price—all-sanctifying love, 
and patience, and sympathy that is all-embracing 
because’ rooted in the Infinite. When this 
Heavenly Spirit blossoms into myriads of heaven- 
ly human homes, then will the earth become verit- 
ably a garden of the Lord. 

Grotius is remembered as an authoritative 
writer on the laws of nations, and as a foremost 
promoter of peace, and his fellow citizens have 
perpetuated in the marble pavement around his 
statue in the marketplace of Delft his pregnant 
words, ‘‘Let each one walk with God.’’ 

The Hague. ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 








THE ATONEMENT. 

[Spoken in substance by Edward A. Pennock on a recent 
First-day morning in the meeting at London Grove, Ches- 
ter County, Pa.] 

I feel prompted this morning tosay a few words 
on a doctrinal subject, the doctrine of the atone- 
ment. Although this is one of the cardinal doc- 
trines of the church and one with which all should 
be familiar and have views upon, I would not take 
your time to discuss it this morning, if I had not 
found in it something of vital importance in my 
life. 

The doctrine of the atonement as ordinarily un- 
derstood is the teaching that a reconciliation was 
necessary between a just and righteous God and 
sinful man, and that this reconciliation was 
effected through the sufferings and death on the 
cross of Jesus Christ. In order to appease the 
anger of God, it was necessary that a sacrifice be 
made; it was necessary that the blood of Jesus be 
shed that the sins of the world might be forgiven. 

In speaking of this point, so precious to many, 
it may be that I am treading on sacred and holy 
ground; but I do so reverently. I only do it with 
the hope that we may see larger light and fuller 
truth. It is true that the interpretation of the 
atonement to which I have referred finds justifi- 
cation in some passages in the New Testament 


| such as, ‘‘Behold the Lamb of God that taketh 
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away the sins of the world,’’ and ‘‘The blood of 


Christ cleanseth us from all sin.’’ Yet these 
statements have seemed to me to reflect the early 
ideas of the Jewish people and their early practise 
of sacrifice and burnt offering, in order to appease 
the anger of God; and for yearsI could not find 
in the doctrine of the atonement anything that 
had a bearing on my life and the life of the world. 
I could not see that the suffering of Jesus on the 
cross and the shedding of his blood had any power 
to take away the sins of the world. It seemed to 
me that such a teaching belonged to the earlier 
conceptions of God and not to the Christian dis- 
pensation. I could see no vital relationship be- 
tween the supreme experience of Jesus and my 
own desire and struggle to lead a more righteous 
life. 

Nor could I feel that the explanation so often 
offered by Friends and other liberals was the cor- 
rect one; that is, that atonement simply meant 
at-one-ment and nothing more, important as it is 
that we do become at one with God. In talking 
with someone who professed belief in the evan- 
gelical doctrine, I found that it centered around 
the shedding of the blood. There seemed to be 
something in this which made it to thousands of 
Christians the cardinal doctrine of their faith, the 
one most precious to them, the one they would not 
let go. 

So neither could I let it go; but I gave it pray- 
erful thought with the earnest desire that I might 
find in it that which is true and vital. No one 
ever explained it to me or told me why it meant 
so much to him; but finally it came to me that the 
great heart of the teaching, the underlying mean- 
ing of the doctrine of the atonement is this: God 
gives his life to the world. The wrath of God did 
not need to be appeased. The Infinite Love of 
God needed a revelation and this it found in the 
life. sufferings and death of Jesus Christ. The 
cross of Christ did not come out of the anger of 
God; it came out of the love of God. This great 
love going forth and seeking after sinful men 
found its most graphic and beautiful expression in 
and through the life of Jesus and the giving of 
this life for the world. It was not the shedding 
of the blood itself which was effective. The blood 
stands for the life in all symbolic literature and in 
its shedding there was revealed to us an universal 
principle, which has been at work ever since the 
world began, the principle of sacrifice. 

The sacrifices which the ancients made to their 
angry gods were simply the beginning of the 
great thought of sacrifice. God had something 


higher to teach men and that is that the only 
sacrifice which is availing is the sacrifice of our- 
He gives His life for sinful men and if 


selves. 





we would be like Him we must give our lives 
too. This is the atonement. 

What is it in your life and mine that has the 
greatest influence over us? Is it criticism or the 
fear of punishment or the thought of justice? 

Great as the power of these things is, there is 
something which has a greater power to win us. 
That is love, the love of those who love us, who 
have done for us and sacrificed and suffered for 
us. Such is the love of a mother, and all mother- 
love has winning power, whether it be shown 
towards her offspring or in the larger fields of 
human contact where love is exercised. So the 
mother love which goes out from the great heart 
of God, seeking after and winning His children, 
takes away sin. It takes away the desire for sin 
and the tendency towards it, not the results of it. 

Under the revelation of the great love of God, 
sin becomes unnecessary, illogical and finally im- 
possible. Every time that sin is shown to us to 
be unnecessary, we take a step forward in our 
growth; and we learn this only as we see that the 
love of God is sufficient for us. We do not need 
to be selfish; our greatest good cannot come from 
the loss and suffering of another. Only as we 
share our lives with our fellow men do we gain. 
This is the redeeming power of love, which takes 
away sin. And not only does it take away the 
desire for sin, but it takes away its burden also. 
If God so loves the world that He gives His life 
to it, the burden and the consciousness of sin 
meet their answer in that. We live anew today 
in His outgoing life, the life that purifies and 
makes white. 

And this it seems to me is all that is vital in 
the doctrine of the atonement. But it is im- 
mensely vital. It is the most vital thing in the 
universe. It is this which has brought us up 
from animalism to our present stage of develop- 
ment. The ‘‘struggle for the life of others,’’ the 
giving of ourselves, the giving as God gives, 
even unto life itself; these are the mightiest fac- 
tors in the development of the race. The atone- 
ment is nota far off and other worldly event 
worked out in the mind of the Trinity. Itisa 
vital, present and eternal process, at work in your 
life and mine today, redeeming us from sin and 
selfishness unto the righteousness of God. 

The life, sufferings and death on the cross of 
Jesus Christ gave us the full revelation of this 
principle. He embodied it and lived it out to the 
uttermost before men. He must ever stand as 
the typical Redeemer. We too must embody and 
live out this principle of giving the life even unto 
death that the world may rise to higher levels. 
In so far as we do, do we also become saviours 


| and redeemers of the race. 
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FEATURES OF THE TEMPERANCE 
MOVEMENT. 
A PENNSYLVANIA SITUATION. 

The late Judge Paxson, Chief Justice of the 
state of Pennsylvania, left a decision regarding 
the Brooks’ license law which is beginning to 
plague the liquor fraternity in rather provoking 
fashion. His contention was that in the case of 
the violation of any provision of the license law 
by a liquor dealer the court of record has no dis- 
cretion in the case, but must annul the license. 
Following this decision every license in a mining 
town in the western part of the state has been 
revoxed by the court sitting in judgment on the 
eases. It was also affirmed in Judge Paxson’s 
decision that a liquor license in no way represents 
a distinct right on the part of its holder, but is a 
conferred privilege, the enjoyment of which is 
entirely based on the faithful observance of every 
provision of the law under which the license is 
granted. The literal and impartial application of 
Jugde Paxson’s decision, would probably close 
nine-tenths of all of the liquor shops in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


DELAWARE’S LOCAL OPTION CAMPAIGN. 
Every district in the state of Delaware will 
vote on the license question Eleventh month 5th, 
under the provisions of a law enacted by the state 


legislature last winter. It is felt that the three 
districts of Kent, Sussex and rural Newcastle 
will vote against license, and that such a result is 
possible in the city of Wilmington. In that event 
Delaware would be the first state in the Union to 
become entirely prohibitory under the provisions 
of a local option statute. A vigorous campaign is 
being conducted by the temperance people 
throughout the state, Friends generally contribut- 
ing their share of effort on the right side of the 


contest. 
CORRECTING AN ERROR. 


In a quite widely published statement regard- 
ing the liquor policy of the various states, New 
Jersey is classified as having a local option law. 
This is a mistake. It is true that a partial indi- 
rect local option privilege exists in certain sec- 
tions. Incorporated towns, cities and boroughs, 
in which the municipal council has jurisdiction 
over the license question, may become locally pro- 
hibitory by electing a majority of councilmen op- 
posed to granting license. A few towns have 
local option by charter right or special statutory 
provision. But none of these regulations amount 
to a local option law. There is a growing demand 
in New Jersey for such a law, but the law makers 
have as yet given no serious consideration to the 
demand. A bill of this sort will appear in the 
-egislature of 1908, but its consideration will de- 
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pend upon the care exercised by temperance men 
in voting for members of the law-making bodies. 
The time for Friends to make their influence felt 
is now, before the election. H. W. W. 


BEAUTIFY THE SCHOOL GROUND. 

[From Agricultural College Extension Bulletin, Ohio 
State University. ] 

Public sentiment, not money, makes of the 
country school ground a place to be long remem- 
bered for its beauty or to be ever suggestive of 
the public’s indifference as to children’s apprecia- 
tion of beautiful and cheerful surroundings. 

In the school room and on the playground small 
children spend nearly one half the time they are 
awake during the school year. This early period 
is the most impressionable. Tastefully papered 
or frescoed walls and ceilings, well selected pic- 
tures, a black stove, and clean woodwork and 
windows should have their counterpart in well 
planted trees, vines, and flowers on the school 
ground. 

Putting off from year to year never plantsa 
tree or flower. There should be two planting days 
each school year—-one in the fall and one in the 
spring. With or without the Planting Day pro- 
gram—plant. If trees, shrubs, vines or flowers 
are destroyed, plant again and again until public 
sentiment will protect the school ground against 
the indifferent neighbor who persists in allowing 
his stock to graze there. 

Why is it that some Ohio school grounds have 
been mowed just as regularly as the home 
grounds? Why are some grounds well planted, 
while others are as bare as the roof of the house? 
Some children have been led by a fond parent to 
the school house door that must be approached 
through a hedge of rag weeds. If the yard has 
been mowed once, and that just before school 
opened, think of the sore toes and snagged feet. 
Think of the scorching hot sun. Where is the 
play house? In the sun. Where are the small 
boys’ stables? In the sun. Everything and 
everybody in the sun, is it any wonder that some 
of our country boys and girls wish they could at- 
tend the village school where there are trees, 
flowers, and a well mowed lawn. 

A teacher who will lead a few willing patrons 
can in a few years transform a bare school ground 
into a country park that every one is proud of. 

Below are found the names of a few plants for 
fall or spring planting, with their time of bloom- 
ing. Flowers: Common peonies, May and June; 
narcissus and daffodil, April and May; tulips (6 
to 8 in. deep—fall), April and May; crocuses (3 
to 4 in. deep—fall), March and April; tuberose 
(3 to 4 in. deep—spring), September; canna (6 to 
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8 in. deep — spring), August and September; 
dahlia, (6 to 8 in. deep—spring), August and 
September; hardy chrysanthemum, September to 
November; castor bean plant, fall roses or culti- 
vated asters, cosmos, zinnias, and golden glow 
(sow seed in spring before school closes.) Trees 
and shrubs: Dogwood, May, color—white; flow- 
ering almond, May, pink; snowdrop, April and 
May, white; Japanese quince (japonica), April 
and May, scarlet; bridal wreath (spirea), May, 
white; lilac, May, white and purple; honeysuckle, 
June, white and pink; smoke tree, June, reddish 
purple; syringa, (mock orange), June, white; 
snowball, May, white; rose of Sharon, September 
and October, white and rose; hardy hydrangea, 
August and September, white; hibiscus, August 
and September, white and rose. 

Our native forest trees are best for school 
grounds. 

Why should not a fruit tree or grape vine be 
planted? 

Shrubs, bushes, and bulbs can usually be secured 
from homes where there are now more than are 
needed. Learn when there is to bea thinning 
out on the home grounds. 


A NEGRO MUNICIPALITY. 

In Alexanders’ Magazine for Seventh month 
there is an interesting account of Mound Bayou, a 
municipality in Mississippi founded by Isaiah 
Montgomery, whose father was foreman on the 
plantation of Jefferson Davis. At an early age 
Isaiah was made a house servant, and as he 
showed unusual aptitude he was taught to read 
and write and became a sort of office boy for Jo- 
seph Davis, older brother of Jefferson Davis. 

After the close of the war Montgomery noticed 
the increasing idleness and shiftlessness of the 
negroes, and the idea occurred to him of securing 
a large tract of land and renting it to people of 
his own color. He selected the rich bottom land 
in the delta of the Yazoo and gained control of 
several thousand acres. The news of his scheme 
spread and he soon had all the tenants he wanted. 
As a nucleus for this farming community the town 
of Mound Bayou began to grow. 

In the fifteen years that have elapsed since 
Montgomery entered the Yazoo delta, nearly 
50,000 acres have been purchased or rented by the 
negro farmers. More than half of this acreage is 
the property of those who cultivate it. The rural 
population is now about 5,000 and that of the 
town 2.500. The mayor and board of aldermen of 
the town are colored, its doctors, lawyers and 
ministers are negroes, as are also the postmaster, 
the town clerk, the railroad agent and the editor 
of the local paper. The transactions of the bank 
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now have an average of $200,000 monthly and it 


pays a dividend of 7 per cent. The community is 
so well ordered that thus far it has not needed a 
jail or a lock-up and is probably the only town of 
its size in Mississippi that has not a cell fora 
criminal. There are about 250 white people in 
the town, who have been tempted by the opportu- 
nity to earn a living as clerks, mechanics or even 
as unskilled laborers. 

In many other parts of the South the negro is 
making marked progress, though there are com- 
paratively few leaders of such signal ability as 
Montgomery. The negroes now till about 800,000 
farms, averaging 51.2 acres in size, and one fifth 
of these are owned by them outright. In Missis- 
sippi the negro farmers considerably outnamber 
the whites, though the total acreage of their 
farms is less. 


FRIENDS AT BARNESVILLE. 

[The following is from The Friend (Philadelphia). This 
is one of the three ‘‘Ohio Yearly Meetings’’ occupying 
the same territory in the extreme eastern portion of the 
state. It is held at Barnesville, Belmont County. These 
Friends are in close sympathy with the ‘‘conservative’’ or 
‘*primitive’’ bodies and in correspondence with some of 
these Yearly Meetings. ] 


Ohio Yearly Meeting again convened on the 28th 
instant. The number in attendance is somewhat 
smaller than at former times but the interest of 
those present seems as great if not greater than 
usual. We can record the attendance of only two 
ministers from other Yearly Meetings, viz: Cyrus 
W. Harvey from Kansas Yearly Meeting and 
Jeremiah Lapp, from Canada Yearly Meeting. 
The Representatives were all present except three, 
satisfactory reasons being given for their ab- 
sence, one of whom has since arrived. Epistles 
were received from New England, Canada, West- 
ern, Kansas and Iowa Yearly Meetings. Attached 
to New England Yearly Meeting’s epistle was the 
information that hereafter that Yearly Meeting 
would hold its meetings in joint session. A com- 
mittee was appointed to essay replies to these 
epistles if way opened for it. Committees were 
appointed to assist in the seating and maintaining 
of good order at the public meetings on First-day, 
and to settle with the treasurer. 

The meetings on First-day were well attended, 
the solemn stillness of the forepart of the morn- 
ing’s meeting being a refreshing season: Ida M. 
Binns, Harrisville, O.; Cyrus W. Harvey, Kansas; 
Thos. Fisher, Malvern, Penna.; Thos. C. Hogue, 
West Chester, Pa., and Cyrus Cooper, Salem, O., 
being among the number who appeared in public 
testimony. 

Those in attendance from a distance are Cyrus 
W. Harvey, Alva J. Smith, Evelyn H. Smith, 
from Kansas; Jeremiah Lapp, Joseph Pollard, 
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Emma Pollard, Hanna Waring and Joseph H. 
Clayton, from Canada: Thomas C. Hogue, Jona- 
than Eldridge and wife, from West Chester, Pa. ; 
Edith Sharpless, London Grove, Pa.; J. Adrian 
Moore and Horace A. Moore, from West Grove, 
Pa. ; Rebecca Thomas, Toughkenamon, Pa.; Aaron 
S. Edkin and Eva S. Edkin, Westtown, Pa. 





THE REWARD OF THE ASCETIC. 

[The following appears in The British Friend signed with 
the initials, J. W. G., being those, we have no doubt, of 
our friend, John William Graham. ] 

Afternoon service is going forward in West- 
minster Abbey. The glorious music of the white- 
robed choir is sounding beyond the radiant win- 
dows, glowing with the afternoon sun, up to the 
dim roof far above. All is ancient and honourable 
and at peace. To be sure the words of the service 
do not matter—are indeed hardly audible, and 
difficult for a Quaker listener to follow. He has 
come for a rest from very practical duties outside, 
with which this intoned ceremony appears to 
have little todo. It belongs to another order of 
things from the moral issues being fought out in 
the white light of day in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the stately offices round about, where 
the government of the Empire is being carried on, 
with all its freight of good and evil. There 
would seem not to be any moral value in the ser- 
vice; but there is an undoubted aesthetic value, 
deeply felt with its blessing of harmony and rest, 
by the tired stranger in the stalls. He thinks, as 
he leans back there and tries to look up as far as 
the roof, of those plain meeting-houses where he 
and his fellows, in much poverty of the outward, 
are trying to achieve the Kingdom of God on earth. 

How much we Friends give up. What a store 
of beauty and refreshment we have voluntarily 
abandoned. Many persons who have given up 
the opera and the play, find in their ritual, satis- 
faction for the aesthetic cravings otherwise de- 
nied them. Abbey services ‘‘are the opera and 
the drama of the monk.’’ But we have abandoned 
both. Many of us never go to the concert room, 
or the theatre, or the ball room; others go but 
sparingly, and not many as part of their regular 
routine of recreation. Along another line of in- 
dulgence, again, the decanter does not often adorn 
our tables, and some amongst us have given up 
the use of meat and tobacco as well. Assuredly 
the list of our abstentions is a long one. 

What do we get in exchange? Is it all worth 
while? Are we right in not satisfying every 
taste of our nature as many of our fellows do? 
The burden of proof would appear to lie with us, 
who separate ourselves from the ways of men. 

There can be no doubt that either of two things 
may happen. We may become narrow in sympa- 


ee 


thy, dull of intellect and feeling, harsh in judg- 
ment, bigoted in opinion and victims to spiritual 
pride; more and more despising the judgment of 
a world over which we have less and less influ- 
ence. Or, on the other hand, we may acquire a 
sensitiveness of perception, a delicacy of feeling, 
which comes from the sedulous purity of the 
ascetic who has refused to be charmed by the 
actress, or to build his amusement on the damaged 
life of the chorus girl. We may have an acute 
and direct sympathy with actual pain and need, 
because our instincts have not been blunted by 
too frequent vicarious sympathy with fictitious 
tragedy. We may preserve a clear eye for truth, 
because we have never allowed ourselves to get 
comfort from religious forms which meant noth- 
ing to us, and religious teachings which were in- 
credible. We may be able to maintaina con- 
science void of offense, inasmuch as neither the 
drunkard nor (with some) the slaughtered sheep 
owe any part of their sufferings to our action. 

In what then do the saint and bigot differ? 
Why has asceticism brought spiritual reward to 
one and spiritual loss to the other? I believe it is 
because in the case of the man whom asceticism 
narrows and sours, pride is mixed in with his 
habit of mind; if we once become proud of our 
purities and sanctities, our self denials and our 
difference from the ordinary run of mankind, we 
are spiritually the worse for the exercise. That 
character is only too familiar in the religious 
world. If we can keep out spiritual pride, I 
think we shall find it no loss but really great gain 
to enter.on the simple Quaker life. We can still find 
our enjoyment, when we are denied the footlights, 
in that lovely outdoor world of water, wood and 
sky, of radiant sunrises and restful sunsets, of 
glorious flowers and butterflies, in which we are, I 
believe, intended to find an unlimited recreation 
and an undiluted joy. Moreover, the world of 
poetry, drama and fiction is richly ours; so is 
music, and so are all the plastic arts; we need not 
starve our taste or our imagination. A beautiful 
statue need not be alive to be admired. A painting 
of York Minster over the fireplace implies no 
religious insincerity. 

Our greatest reward of all, however, is in the 
fact that our religion is within ourselves, is wholly 
independent of church, or priest, or song; it is 
where no man can take it from us; it is singularly 
free from the claims and the cost of an elaborate 
organization; it fulfils the aspiration of the prophet 
who looked forward to the time when ‘‘ They shall 
teach no more every man his neighbour, and every 
man his brother, saying, ‘ Know the Lord,’ for 
they shall all know me from the least of them unto 

| the greatest.’’ 
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A MOTHER’S MEETING IN WOODSTOWN. 


The Committee on Philanthropic Labor of Piles- 
grove Monthly Meeting held a mother’s meeting 
in Friends’ new building, adjoining the meeting- 
house, at Woodstown, N. J., Seventh-day after- 
noon, Tenth month 5th, which was addressed by 
Mary Travilla, of West Chester, on the subject of 
Purity, of which department she is the general 
superintendent. 

The meeting was a most successful one in every 
way. The large, comfortable room had _ been 
charmingly arranged for the occasion with its 
decorations of cut flowers, growing plants and 
palms; its big, soft rug and pleasantly placed 
chairs, which had to be added to repeatedly as the 
mothers and daughters, wives and sweethearts, 
came in such splendid numbers in response to the 
thorough invitations that had been extended in- 
dividually and through the Woodstown paper. 
Fully did our Purity Superintendent measure up 
to our expectations, and it is the opinion of our 
committee that every monthly meeting would be 
doing the best possible service to the church and 
to humanity to arrange for just such meetings to 
be addressed by our friend, and to obliterate all 
denominational lines, that all the mothers of the 
community may hear her. 

A short Scripture lesson and 


prayer preceded 
the uplifting address. 


At its close Sue H. Coles, 


Pilesgrove township, read an excellently prepared 
paper on ‘‘The School in its Relation to Purity,’’ 
which was followed by short discussion, after 
which the chairman read Dr. Mary Wood-Allen’s 
leaflet entitled ‘‘Our Little Interrogation Points,’’ 
with the beautiful chaste answer to the vital 
question: ‘‘Mother, where did I come from?’’ 
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| of the interest shown. 





The Father’s tender, loving presence hovered | 


about all hearts throughout the session and it was 
an occasion whose influence for good none but God 
can measure. EMILY RuTH KIRBY, 

Woodstown, N. J., Tenth month 14th, 1907. 


Chairman. 








NEBRASKA HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 

Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting was held near 
Genoa, Nebraska, Eighth month 31st to Ninth 
month 2nd inclusive, beginning with the Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders on Second-day. 

As we neared the meeting-house and came to 
the home so long occupied by George S. and Hetty 
T. Truman, now vacant by their passing on so 
recently to the life beyond, a feeling of sadness 
came over us; yet this feeling seemed to be dis- 
placed by one of responsibility of those left to 
each help with the work still to be done by this 
meeting. The strong influence that the Friends 
exert in the neighborhood was spoken of and the 
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desire expressed that all discouragements might 
be overcome through trust and confidence in the 
divine leadership. 

A minute was read for Samuel P. Zavitz, a min- 
ister of Lobo Monthly Meeting, Canada, endorsed 
by Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting. A cordial wel- 
come was extended to him. A memorial for our 
friend George S. Truman was read and approved, 
after which a solemn silence spread over the 
meeting. Samuel P. Zavitz and Isaiah Lightner 
spoke of the influence upon our lives of those who 
have passed on, for the remembrance of their 
words often seems like drops of gold along otir 
pathway. 

In the meeting for worship on First-day the 
14th chapter of John was read; this was followed 
by vocal prayer and ministry by Samuel P. Zavitz 
and Isaiah Lightner. 

In the business meeting on Second-day Stephen 
Lightner and Elizabeth Shotwell were appointed 
clerks for the day. In response toa letter ad- 
dressed to our isolated members a number of re- 
plies had been received expressive of appreciation 
Other business considered 
was the naming of representatives to Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, the treasurer’s report, the statis- 
tical report, ete. 

Samuel P. Zavitz, spoke of his pleasure in being 


| with us, and referred to a former visit seventeen 
the supervising principal of the public schools of | 


years ago. He was glad to see that the business 


| was largely conducted by the younger members. 
Catherine De Peel spoke on love and quoted this 


verse: 
** Love is to the human heart 
What sunshine is to flowers; 
And friendship is the fairest thing 
In this bright world of ours.’’ 


-HAMTONETTA BURGESS. 


THE KEYNOTE OF ALL SCRIPTURE. 

The book of Joshua, even when considered 
merely as history, is not the kind of reading, as I 
view it, that any enlightened parent would recom- 
mend to his child; for the reason that it is a de- 
tailed account of a war of conquest carried on 
after the manner of the most barbaric nations. 
But so far as the book teaches that the Lerd ap- 
proved such horrid cruelties as the massacre of 
women and children etc., the history must surely 
be exceedingly repugnant to any one who believes 
in the teaching, as recorded, of the blessed Jesus, 
or whose heart has any experience of the love of 
the all-just, all-merciful, all-loving God as our 
Heavenly Father. The teachers of youth in First- 
day schools havea great responsibility resting 
upon them. Such need a much higher qualifica- 
tion than can be obtained from mere scholastic 
learning; such need also to be baptized with the 
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baptism that the blessed Master was baptized 


with, in order to be qualified to sift the geld from 
the dross. 

A vital mistake of many in their study of the 
Bible, is in not taking the teaching of Jesus as 
the keynote or standard by which all other scrip- 
ture must be judged. A dual standard of truth 
causes confusion. There is great need at this 
time and always, that those who have the ear of 
the people should give forthwith no uncertain 
sound. 

‘*Be strong and very courageous’’ in the strength 


of the Holy Spirit. JEREMIAH J. STARR. 
Monkton, Md. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1907. Lesson No, 44. Eleventh month 2nd. 
CITIES OF REFUGE. 
GOLDEN TexT.—God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble.—Psalms 46: 1. 
THE ScripTuRE of the Lesson is Joshua 20: 1-9. 


The chapters between our last lesson and this 
give details of the division of the land of Canaan 
among the tribes. After they had settled upon 
the portions of land that were assigned to them, 
the tabernacle and ark were placed at Shiloh, so 
that for some time this was the religious capital 
of thte Israelites. 

Other books of the Bible have references to 
cities of refuge. Exodus 21:13 contains the 
promise of an assignment of a place to which 
manslayers might flee. In the 35th chapter of 
Numbers there are definite instructions for the 
assigning of six cities for this purpose. In Deu- 
teronomy 4: 41-43 it is recorded that Moses set 
apart three cities on the east of the Jordan as 
places of refuge. Our lesson tells us that Joshua 
assigned six cities as places where a man who 
had accidentally killed another might be safe 
from the avenger. 

Kedesh (sacred or holy) was north of the Sea 
of Galilee near the Waters of Merom; Shechem 
(shoulder or strength) was in the mountainous 
land of Ephraim in the middle part of Palestine, 
north of Jerusalem; Hebron (union) was south of 
Jerusalem. The cities on the east side of Jordan 
were Bezer (a stronghold), east of the Dead Sea; 
Ramoth (a resting place), in the mountains of 
Gilead; and Golan (rejoicing), northeast of the 
Sea of Galilee. 

The Semitic tribes, like other primitive peoples, 
acted on the system of each injured man being 
his own avenger. When -a murder or accidental 
homicide took place, the nearest relative of the 
victim was expected to avenge his death, and was 
called the avenger of blood. He'slew the man 
who had done'the killing, without any trial being 
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held to determine his guilt or innocence. It often 
happened that the nearest relative of the man- 
slayer then slew the avenger of blood, and thus a 
blood feud between the two families resulted. 
The Israelites saw what endless troubles this plan 
would bring upon them and so they established 
their cities of refuge. 

‘“‘The roads leading to a city of refuge were to 
be kept in repair and the entrance was to be kept 
open. In the gateway of the city the judges held 
their sittings. Before them the manslayer was to 
stand and explain what he had done. He was 
to be received into the city and provided for until 
an avenger of blood arrived. He was safe as 
long as he remained within the city gates. If, 
however, the avenger came to the city, the man- 
slayer was not to be delivered up until he had had 
a fair trial. If innocent he was not to be deliv- 
ered at all. If the manslayer were found outside 
the city, the avenger of blood could slay him. 
When the high priest died, however, the man- 
slayer was to be set free and the avenger had no 
longer any right to touch him. The administra- 
tion of the high priest was regarded as a period 
complete in itself. With the accession of his suc- 
cessor a new period began and with it a new order 
of things.’’ 

We have made some progress in civilization 
since the days of Joshua, but in most men there 
still lurks something of the savage impulse to 
return injury for injury. In the so-called civilized 
nations, with their courts and juries, it often 
happens that some one takes the law into his own 
hands and kills the man who has killed or assault- 
ed those dear to him; and sometimes juries de- 
clare such an avenger innocent, because they 
sympathize with him and believe his revenge was 
justifiable. It takes us a long time to learn the 
lesson that the committing of a second crime can 
never undo the first crime, and that all crimes 
are lessened when criminals are dealt with calmly 
and justly, by the orderly process of law. One of 
our troubles at the present time is that many 
criminals are allowed to go unpunished because 
juries will not condemn men to be put to death. 
If capital punishment were abolished and our laws 
were made more simple and direct, so that it 
would be easy to send guilty persons to prison 
promptly, there would not be so many cases of 
men taking the law into their own hands. 


TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—‘ ‘The Unwritten 
Law.’’ The Law’s Delays. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES—Locate the cities 
of refuge on the map. Locate Shiloh. How long was 
Shiloh the capitol of Israel ? Were the Waters of Merom 
a river or a lake? Into what did they flow? Tell about 
the cities of refuge in your own words. 
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Eprrors: R. BARCLAY SPICER, 
Lyp1a H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
ELIZABETH LLOYD, ELIZABETH POWELL BOND, 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


News items for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning; longer articles as 
much earlier than that as possible. 

Address all correspondence to N. W. Corner Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 26, 1907. : 


THE “CRY FROM THE DEPTHS.”’ 

It is announced that the subject for considera- 
tion at the afternoon session of the Conference of 
Friends’ Associations to be held at Swarthmore 
College next month is to be ‘‘The Deepening of 
the Spiritual Life,’’ the subject to be introduced 
with a paper on ‘‘The Inner Light.’’ There has 
been a renewed activity among the Associations. 
New interest has been developed in the study of 
history and discipline; courses of study and lec- 
tures have been arranged by the Associations for 
the better preparation of workers for the First- 
day schools; courses of study preparatory to social 
and civic service have been carried on; local con- 
ferences on saneness in dressing and in the order- 
ing of the household have been held. Some Asso- 
ciations that were waning in interest have re- 
vived or widened the scope of their activity, and 
others have sprung into existence. This is all 
most encouraging and inspiring; yet this is not 
felt to be a state of affairs with which to rest sat- 
isfied. A desire has been expressed that there 
may not be a dwelling in these things except as 
they are the outward manifestation of a genuine 
and deepening life from within. It is a whole- 
some sign that it is just those who have had most 
to do with the renewed interest in all these activ- 
ities who are calling attention to the need ofa 
deepening of the spiritual life. It is not by doing 
this or doing that that we may come to spiritual 
power. ‘‘Out of the depths have I cried unto 
thee, O Lord’’ said the psalmist. In his great 
sermon on this text before the International Con- 
gress in Boston last month John Hunter brought 
out that this cry from the depths is none other 
than the divine life springing up and seeking for 
expression, and that as we found our lives deeply 
the divine response is ever at hand. ‘‘It would 
be easier to deny the tendency of matter toa 
common center or the tendency of man to draw to 
his fellows than to deny the native tendency and 
movement of the human soul to God. Its only 
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language may be a cry, but how full of meaning 
and prophecy is that cry—the cry of the soul for 
God as it comes to us down all the ages, from 
every people and from every literature which 
utters the mind of a people, and from the noblest 
spirits of every race interpreting most clearly the 
voice of humanity as it speaks through them.”’ 

It is not that we are to turn from life and 
its activities to cultivate the deeper spiritual life. 
None other than life and that more abundantly 
can be the outcome of such deepening. ‘‘The 
deepest mysteries of life are solved not by think- 
ing, but by living,’’ says Hamilton W. Mabie. 
It is not that we should devote ourselves the less 
to our activities nor that these should be less 
varied or less eagerly engaged in; it is that all 
our interests and all our life may be deeply 
founded. 


DEVELOPING THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


The Friendly apprehension of spiritual things 
must not do violence to the rational character of 
our faith. The theological conception of a non- 
resident divinity, who made incursions from the 
outside into His universe, or whocame as a visit- 
or into the alien human heart, affords an entirely 
different basis for spiritual conception than does 
the opposite apprehension of the Infinite. . 

If God everywhere permeates the universe, if 
there is a measure of His Spirit in every human 
soul, then the spiritual life is an actual posses- 
sion, a matter of internal growth and develop- 
ment, seeking outward expression in our personal 
attitude towards the experiences and duties of 
life. It is quite likely, therefore, that the real life 
of the spirit may run still and deep through all we 
say and do. Being abundant and demonstrative 
in definition and description as to what the spirit- 
ual life is, may not be the best guarantee of its 
possession. The Master was not more pronounced 
about many things than he was in affirming that 
much speaking, and a regular taking of his name 
on the tip of the tongue, was neither the sign nor 
the substance of that spiritual excellence which 
leads to salvation. 

Individual experience runs by winding ways 
and different paths, so that no one can rightly 
insist that his fellows shall all be cast in his par- 
ticular mold; yet there is a oneness init all when 
the deep realities of life are met. To be spiritu- 
ally minded one need not shut his eyes to the 
visible universe, or the plain facts of life. In 
fact real spiritual discernment always takes things 
for what they are worth. It rejoices in eye-sight 
while eye-sight lasts, touching the things that 
may be seen by the unaided vision. But we walk 
in a world of mystery, and the very learning 
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of our heads leaves us in the unfathomable 
mists at nearly every point on our journey. 
The life of the spirit enables us to trust 
the Spirit for the things unseen and presently 
mysterious, with a hopeful confidence that sweet- 
ens life, where the cynic’s sneer sours it. When 
the real spiritual life has been approximately at- 
tained we can even leave the adjustment of our 
differences of perception and conception to the 
working of the Spirit, as we may reverently rec- 
ognize the dissimilarity of our persons, and the 
divergent lines along which we hope our lives 
may broaden and deepen. 

While we may not be able to find either the 
words or the phrases that will define or describe 
the spiritual life, there are certain indications 
more infallible than most things in this world of 
time and sense, that tell us when we are on the 
borderland of the real life of the spirit.. But 
none of these have to do with the traditional 
soundness of our theology. The whole matter is 
determined by the spiritual poise which may 
slowly but progressively characterize our medita- 
tion and our conduct. 

When we find ourselves getting the spirit of the 
thirteenth chapter of first Corinthians, we may 
modestly feel that the fruits of the spirit are be- 
ing to some extent harvested in us. When it shall 
become manifest that we are becoming kind and 
long suffering towards all living things; that even 
the ills of life do not easily provoke us, when we 
are more ready to take account of the good than 
the evil in men, when burden-bearing becomes 
easy, and the love of the work dispels its discom- 
forts like the dew, the spiritual life is working in 
us, and also working out from us. 

But how may we get this measurable approach 
to the enduring and satisfying life? No miracle 
will be performed by which these delights will be 
poured into us like a flood from the outside. This 
life will not come unless we feel the consciousness 
of our divine internal possession, and let it grow 
as the veritable ‘‘seed of God’’ in our souls. 

Most of us have had brief experiences upon our 
individual mountains of transfiguration, when we 
have had glimpses of a side of our natures better 
and diviner than the small vanities, mean ambi- 
tions and petty conceits which so often dominate 
us. Then a better world of life and beauty glad- 
dens our vision, and at our best we have seen the 
new heaven and the new earth. Then the divine 
love dissolves the hardness of life, and melts 
human bitterness into a larger sense of human 
brotherhood. When we let ‘‘the greatest thing 
in the world’’ control us, we are getting the 
spiritual life, which shall grow with its growth 
and strengthen with its strength. 





THE 1908 YEAR BOOK. 

The Friends’ Year Book and Almanac for 1908 
is in the process of making. On its informing 
side it will be correcied and brought up to date as 
nearly as possible. On its mechanical side it will 
be printed by Ferris & Leach, in the best style 
of the art. All the matter will be reset in new 
type. 

In addition to the calendar and meeting features 
much new matter will be inserted. Such, for 
instance, as a history of the First-day school 
movement, of the General Conference, Philan- 
thropic and Young Friends’ Association move- 
ments, with much other information of interest 
to the Society. 

The price of the booklet will remain the same, 
ten cents each. Orders singly or in bulk will be 
received and filled by the Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion, 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

No member of our Society, who wishes to keep 
in touch with our activities, and to be informed 
regarding the Friendly events, can afford to be 
without the Year Book. It is absolutely certain 
that it will look better than ever before, and we 
hope it will read better. 


TRAINING FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOL WORK- 
ERS AT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


A concern having arisen in the General Confer- 
ence Committee for the Advancement of Friends- 
Principles for some such thorough and extended 
training for First-day school teachers as is taken 
as a matter of course for those preparing to teach 
in the secular schools or to enter upon other im- 
portant work, the matter was taken up with the 
president and faculty of Swarthmore College. 
There was a ready response and the college 
wishes to co-operate in every possible way with 
the committee in putting its advantages at the 
disposal of those looking forward to First-day 
school, teaching. The work will be under the 
direction of Professor Jesse H. Holmes, the 
courses being given by him and by other members 
of the facultv in the regular classes and in 
classes especially arranged for this purpose. 

Courses directly in the line of First-day school 
teaching are as follows: 

(a) Bible Study: An introduction to the con- 
tents of the Bible, the dates and authorship of its 
books, and a very brief sketch of the history of 
its people. 

(b) History-of the Hebrews: A brief study of 
the origin and movements of the Semitic peoples, 
the traditional and early historic period of the 
Hebrews, and a more detailed study of the period 
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of the prophets, including reading and explana- 
tion of some of the prophetic books. 

(c) The New Testament Period: The period be- 
tween the Old and New Testament writings, the 
life and times of Jesus, the origin and special fea- 
tures of the gospels with a brief outline of the 
apostolic period and the making of the New Tes- 
tament. 

(d) Study of the Bible text: A course offered 
especially for First-day school teachers partly par- 
alleling (b) and (c). It will offer opportunities for 
questions and discussion, for reading and analysis 
of selected parts of the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, and for consideration of problems 
of teaching. 

(c) History of Religions: A study of some of 
the great religious systems of the world. 

(f) History of Christianity: A study of the 
development of Christian doctrines and Christian 
institutions. 

(g) Ethics: The study of moral conduct—of 
conduct viewed as right or wrong. 

(h) Sociology: A study of social institutions 
and problems, especially those dealing with the 
dependent, defective, and criminal classes; ap- 
plied righteousness in Society. 

(i) Economics: Problems of citizenship; applied 
righteousness in the state. 


Other courses covering various periods of his- 
tory, the history of philosophy, etc., are closely 
connected with the subject matter of First-day 
school teaching, while the courses in psychology 
and education deal with problems of the teaching 


process. Short courses or single lectures on the 
History of Friends, the Message of Friends and 
on many topics associated with regular subjects of 
instruction are given every year and many such 
could and would be arranged for, if required by 
students who were First-day school teachers. 

It is entirely practicable for teachers to arrange 
to take short periods of study, entering regular 
classes in part, and in part being supplied with 
special instruction. It is possible to arrange for 
special Seventh-day classes, or for classes on certain 
afternoons. The college library is well supplied 
with the essentials in such study as is outlined 
above, and is constantly adding to its equipment. 

It should bé stated that notall the courses above 
mentioned are given in any one term; but enough 
can be selected from the work of any term to fill 
any part or all of a student’s time. 

The cost of instruction would be proportionate 
to the amount of work arranged for, and would 
not be heavy. Board and lodging can be arranged 
for either at the college or in Swarthmore village. 
A very large number of Friends are within easy 
daily reach of the college by train or trolley, 
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Henry W. Wilbur, Secretary of the Advancement 
Committee, 140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, will be 
glad to correspond with any wishing further in- 
formation. 


ANNA T. JEANES. 

The Friends who are living in the Friends’ 
Boarding Home at Germantown, established by 
Anna T. Jeanes, wish to testify to the great ap- 
preciation they feel for her asa friend, and the 
unselfishness which she always manifested to 
those around her. We have lived with her for 
more than three years and in that time we have 
learned to love and venerate her for her gentle- 
ness and womanly kindness; she was a wonderful 
example of patient forbearance and bore her suf- 
ferings with Christian fortitude. She would 
chide those who could not bear to see her suffer, 
saying, ‘‘Nota word, it is all right, sent to me 
fora purpose andI must submit.’’ Many who 
have written about her, and criticized her dis- 
tribution of her wealth, do not know the great 
conscientiousness with which she transacted her 
business arrangements. With her, “‘every act be- 
came a noble deed and every thought a prayer.’’ 
We love her. Weall miss her and feel there is 
no one on whom her mantle can fall. She did 
what she could to help humanity and gave of her 
abundance to those whom she felt needed uplift- 
ing. C. 


THE OLIVE OR THE LAUREL. 

[An Editorial in The Independent (New York), for 
Tenth month 10th. ] 

Swarthmore College has an unequaled opportu- 
nity to show what are its educational ideals, 
whether it wishes its students to strive for the 
wreath of wild olive, as the prize of athletic 
prowess, or for the crown of laurel as the reward 
of artistic and intellectual achievement. Most of 
our American colleges are attempting with very 
bad results, to combine the antagonistic ideals of 
the sporting ring and the forum. They are try- 
ing by all kinds of sophistries, subterfuges and 
compromises to prevent the conflict between the 
opposing forces from coming to a decisive issue. 
But now Swarthmore has been forced into the 
open to make the great decision before the world 
by the bequest of coal lands valued at a million 
dollars or more by the late Miss Jeanes to that 
college on condition that it ‘‘shall discontimue 
and abandon all participation in intercollegiate 
sports and games.’”’ 

By accepting this the college does not sacrifice 
any of the objects for which such institutions are 
founded and maintained. It does not limit the 
cultivation of the human body by any rational 
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method or the indulgence of the play spirit in any 
of its natural forms. It only checks an extrava- 
gant and abnormal development of these legiti- 
mate interests, for the modern athletic game, as 
Veblen says, bears the same relation to true physi- 
cal culture that a bull fight does to agriculture. 

If we could have a real intercollegiate contest. 
in which the whole number of students of the 
respective colleges should have a competitive 
comparison by tests and measurements to show 
which had, on the whole, the soundest bodies and 
the most symmetrical physical development, it 
might do a great deal of good, but under present 
conditions the athletic championship may be, and 
indeed is quite apt to be, obtained by the institu- 
tion that is most deficient in the rational physical 
training of all its students. The only thing deter- 
mined by our athletic contests is that one college 


has had money enough and energy enough to get | 


together, by fair meansor foul, a dozen or two 
youths of extraordinary physique through the ab- 


normal development of their congenital abnor- | 


malities. A true sportsman like Sir Thomas Lipton 
would refuse to compete with such ‘‘freak craft.’’ 

It is absurd to call Miss Jeanes’s bequest a 
‘*bribe.’’ 
pressure from the other side, leaving Swarthmore 
free to do what many other colleges would be glad 
to do if they could afford it. Talk in private with 
almost any college professor. He will probably 
acknowledge frankly the evils of grand stand ath- 
letics; he may condemn the system in the strong- 
est language and adduce instances of the ruin it 
has wrought to individuals and to the scholarly 
spirit of institutions, but he will end -up with, 
‘‘What can we do about it? All the other colleges 
do it. It is the biggest advertising scheme they 
have. It attracts students and the interest of the 
alumni as nothing else can.’’ 

But a million or so toa college the size of 
Swarthmore would insure it against any serious 
financial injury and we believe that the adoption 
of this new policy would be to its advantage in 
other respects. It would draw students who have 
a higher aim than the applause of the bleachers. 
It would attract the attention of the large and in- 
creasing number of parents, philanthropists and 
educators who are dissatisfied with present col- 
lege tendencies. It would set a good example to 


the world and other colleges might get up courage | 


enough to do what President Eliot of Harvard, 
President Butler of Columbia, and President Mac- 
Cracken of New York, say ought to be done. 


injection of alittle of this kind of Quakerism. 
We do not go to the extreme of objecting to all 
forms of competition. The competitive spirit is 
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undeniably needed in modern life, and a moderate 
training of it may be advantageous. But to avoid 
its evils the object of competition should be either 
considered of slight importance or be really of 
great importance. In the former case the pas- 
sions of strife will not be aroused and in the latter 
case that will be justified by the attainment. In 
athletic contests both conditions are violated; the 
prize is worthless in itself, yet is regarded as 
worth every sacrifice. Hooting the umpire, rat- 
tling the opposition, rooting for his own side, 
right or wrong, and staking his money on a 
chance event, is not the sort of training a young 
man ought to have if our business and political 
life is to be raised to higher levels. Neither is it 
good for our colleges to compete for some bulky 
brute who can buck the centre. 

The extravagances of intercollegiate sports have 
become so great that while we do not advocate 
their general abolition, it would be well to have 
one college stand out against them. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETCS AT 
SWARTHMORE. 


We note the following editorial in the New 
York Evening Mail: 

Just because Swarthmore is a Quaker college we think 
we can guess the action it will take on the bequest of the 
Quakeress, Miss Anna T. Jeanes, giving it more than a 
million dollars, provided ‘‘the management abandon all 
participation in intercollegiate sports and games.’’ 

This action will not be acceptance, despite the indubit- 
able element of conflict in athletic sports—that conflict 
which the gentle Quaker is disposed to abhor. It will be 
refusal, because the conditions of the gift are in violation 
of a principle which every Quaker holds above his ‘‘paci- 
fism’’—-the principle of untrammeled liberty, the right of 
individual judgment. 

There are many to doubt the wisdom of intercollegiate 


| contests, and Columbia, among others, has banned them; 


but to give them up in return for a material consideration 
is the wrong way to accomplish a disputed object. It 
would be waiving freedom of choice in the present, and 
in this particular matter putting it under mortmain to the 
end of time. 

Excellent as were the intentions of the testator, ‘‘un- 
tainted’’ as is her wealth, we suspect that its acceptance, 
conditions included, would put the Quaker college under 
an embarassment greater than could come to any school 
which took ‘‘tainted’’ money sans conditions. The inci- 
dent repeats in a unique phase and in an unexpected quar- 
ter the birthright and the mess of pottage cf the Biblical 
story. 

A concerned and active Friend of Richmond, 
Ind., sends us, with expressions of strong approv- 


| al, the following from an editorial in the Evening 


The college world would be the better for the | ys 


If this condition involved giving up athletics within the 
college itself, it might well be a serious question whether 
it should be accepted but it is only intercollegiate sports 
which are barred. By accepting the legacy Swarthmore 
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can more than double its present equipment. Should it 
not do so? How much would it really have to give up? 

The object of athletics, as we understand it, is the 
creation of a sound and well developed body for the per- 
formance of the intellectual functions which it is the main 
duty of the college to develop. It is intellectual and 
moral rather than physical development which is the 
principal object of college life. Saeed 

The tendency of these contests is to develop the 
physique of a few students while the great mass are 
allowed to get along as best they may. Of course 
a college will not take quite as strong an interest in ath- 
letics if there are no intercollegiate contests, but perhaps 
there would be interest enough left to keep the bodies of 
the students in reasonably sound condition and that is, 
after all, what is necessary. 

Colleges get a good deal of advertising from football 
and other games. Swarthmore has been pretty success- 
ful of late and it is easy to see how reluctant the students 
and even the college authorities are to give up these con- 
tests, but no one can tell how long the successes will last. 
There are always ups and downs, the college that does 
well one year may do badly the next and there is no rea- 
son to believe that Swarthmore at the end of a long period 
would have much more than the average success. 

On the other hand, to abstain from these contests, 
would give the college in some respects a unique and not 
undesirable position. There are a great many parents in 
this big country of ours who would rather send their sons 
to a college where their attention will not be too much 
directed by these sports from the more serious objects of 
life, and Swarthmore, if well equipped and managed on 
the intellectual side (as it is today, and as it will be in 
still greater measure hereafter), may draw a pretty large 
attendance of students of quite as good a character as 
those who devote themselves so energetically to athletics. 
If the legacy were sufficiently large it would almost jus- 
tify the college in becoming more exclusively a woman’s 
college. . . , 

Swarthmore has an opportunity such as it is not likely 
to have soon again and the present popularity of athletic 
contests in the college ought not to stand in the way of 
the acceptance of this valuable gift. 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger, whose editorials 
on this subject, and incidentally on what true 
Friendly principles are, seem to have met the ap- 
proval of more Friends than perhaps any other 
newspaper expression in this discussion, has an 
editorial in the issue of the 15th on ‘‘Quakers and 
Pigskins’’ in which we note the following: 


If, however, the business of being educated can be con- 
ducted without the excitement of the bull ring, the spirit 
of the peaceful Whittier, whose name has been strangely 
given to an athletic field; of George Fox, Elias Hicks, 
Lucretia Mott and other good Quakers whose virtues have 
gone down into history, might profitably be injected into 
the discussion. If the Society of Friends, with 
its traditions for peace, soberness, and sturdy courage in 
reforming the wrongs and turning its back upon the 
foibles of society, cannot become a seer and doer of the 
right on such a point whither are we to look for amend- 
ment? Will Mr. Swain and his advisers ask themselves 
this question ? 


The Literary Digest says: 
The trustees of Swarthmore College would get but 


little assistance, probably, from reading the advice of the ! 


press on their duty regarding acceptance of the valuable 
bequest of Miss Jeanes, who has willed the college severa| 
millions on condition that it give up intercollegiate ath- 
letics. Hardly a majority of the papers are ready to ad- 
vise either for acceptance or refusal. To some the condi- 
tion looks larger than the bequest, but to others it seems 
a good chance for the college to break away from harmfu! 
athletics and profit materially at the same time. 








WORK OF A MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 

[Submitted to the Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, held at Race Street, Tenth month 16th, 1907. ] 

The Membership Committee submit this, their 
Fifth Annual Report: 

At an early date after appointment, we were 
organized for work, electing Charles S. Paxson, 
chairman; Anna Lightfoot, secretary; Hugh S. 
Walker, treasurer. 

It was then decided to divide into three com- 
mittees, apportioning a section to each of the 
Meetings under your jurisdiction, as insuring 
most effective results. 


An Executive Committee. was also formed of 
the heads of the three branch committees, that 
the work might be conducted along sympathetic 
lines in their respective districts. 

Nothing hinders the growth of our Society so 
much as the lack of personal interest in an indi- 
vidual meeting. ‘‘Where does thee attend meet- 
ing?’’ was asked of afriend. The answer was, 
‘‘Sometimes Race Street and sometimes West 
Philadelphia. Oh, I go wherever I feel like it, 
and sometimes I stay home and read.’’ In other 
words, we have been looking up members who are 
indifferent to their meetings, or wandering else- 
where. Every member of the meeting can help 
the Committee in this work. 

Our work was primarily directed to interested 
Friends; this including those coming to the city 
from other. districts. There are many such, 
especially among young people coming here for 
business. Also, we are interested in those out- 
side of our membership who feel the Friends 
mode of worship to be that which appeals to 
them. There are many such in our city who 
would be valuable additions to our Society and 
who need our helping hand. 

In order to show the extent of the field, it is 
interesting to know that in West Philadelphia 
district there are 210 families, with a total mem- 
bership of 534; that in Girard Avenue district 
there are 291 families, with a total membership of 
455. The list under the care of Race Street sec- 
tion is not yet completed, but bears promise of a 
wide field. 

We sought to encourage individual interest and 
regular attendance at our several meeting-houses. 
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We feel reasonably encouraged when we consider 
that a meeting having an average attendance of 
between four and five hundred during a month, 
showed an attendance of fifteen hundred, many of 
whom were strangers or occasional attendanis. 
Some of these have already become active workers 
with us. The influence of this work has already 
gone abroad, we believe for the betterment of our 
Society. 

Not only has our work been confined to First- 
day, but the Committee has held several public 
and social evenings, with a view of coming’ into 
personal touch with those in sympathy with our 
object and mission. 

The Committee would express their gratified 
thanks to the many Friends who have given their 
active support, making possible much that has 
been accomplished. 

Your Committee is very hopeful as to the fu- 
ture. Wehave planned to reach those of any 
member’s family not yet in membership with us. 

In the accomplishment of this purpose, the 
Committee needs the co-operation and hearty, 
active support of every member, and we would 
ask the members to extend a welcome hand to all 
strangers and prospective members. 


CHARLES S. PAxsoNn, Chairman. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


[Any book mentioned in this column, or information as to 
its cost, may be had from Friends’ 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. | 


John Spargo’s powerful book, The Bitter Cry of 
the Children, stirs its readers, with its revelation 
of the condition of the children of the poor in 
great cities. Most persons.are simply aware that 
many little children go hungry and suffer from the 
cold, and most of us have seen some of these sad 
faces and pinched little bodies and have felt a mo- 
mentary sorrow for them, but probably few of us 
realize the after-effects of poverty on the physical, 
mental and moral life of these children. It is this 
after-effect of poverty that is so powerfully oe 
trayed in John Spargo’s book. 





MINE. 


Come little daughter mine, into the meadows— 
Play while the summer is here. 

Winter is chill, and abounding in shadows— 
My own, my dear. 


Go, little worker mine, into the shadows, — 
Work! Adult labor is dear. 

Perish the flowers that wait in the meadows— 
Whilst Greed waits here. 


—fRose Pastor Stokes. 
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BIRTHS. 
TITTENSOR.—At Trenton. N. J., Tenth month 18th, 
1907, to Thomas and Florence H. Tittensor, a son who is 
named Jervis Noel. 





DEATHS. 


CHAMBERS.—At Kennett Square, Pa., Tenth month 
19th, 1907, Susanna P. Chambers. Funeral from her late 
residence ‘‘Bloomfield’’ Kennett Square Pa., on Tnird-day 
the 22nd instant. Interment at Longwood, Chester County. 


DUTTON.—At Twin Oaks, Pa., on Nirth month 27th, 
1907, after a short illness of apoplexy, T. Ellwood Dutton, 
son of the late Jesse and Emily L. Dutton, aged 51 years; 
a member of Chichester Meeting of Friends. Funeral, 
Ninth month 30th, at 10.30 a.m. Interment at Darby 
Friends’ burying ground. 


LIPPINCOTT.—Tenth month 20th, 1907, at White 
Plains, N. Y., James Stuart Lippincott, infant son of 
James Janney and Mary Stuart Washburn Lippincott. 


OGDEN.—On Tenth month 12ih, 1907, of membranous 
croup, Edward W., son of Harvey T. and Violet W. Og- 
den, aged four years and six months; a great grandson 
of John M. Ogden of Philadelphia and grandson of John 
C. Ogden of Ogden, Pa., both deceased. Interment at 
Lawn Croft Cemetery, Delaware County, Pa. 


PAXSON.—In Solebury, Bucks County, Pa,, William 
Wallace Paxson, son of the late John K. and Achsah L. 
(Dennis) Paxson, who was born Fifth month 11th., 1829, 
and died instantly from a dislocated neck, caused by a 
fall from a wagon at his home, on Seventh-day, Tenth 
month 19th, 1907. Kind and genial in disposition, this 
decendant of a good old Quaker family (which has oe- 
cupied the home for over 150 years) had the love and re- 
spect of a large circle of friends, who extend their sineere 
sympathy to his wife and three daughters, his only 
brother, Lambert, resides at Mobile, Ala. 


RADCLIFFE.—At her home in Waterford, Virginia, 
Tenth month 7th, 1907, Sallie A. Radcliffe, in the 78th 
year of her age. She was a member and regular attender 
of Fairfax Monthly Meeting as long as health permitted. 
She was an invalid for several years and her suffering, 
which at times was very great, was borne with a beauti- 
ful spirit of patience and resignation. 


SIDWELL.—In Waterford, Va., at the home of her 
sister, Elizabeth J. Phillips, Ann M. Sidwell, after a 
short but severe illness, in the 69th year of her age. 
Gentle in manner, tender and loving to all with whom 
she came in contact, with a mind sensitive to the purest 
influences, truly it can be said, ‘‘None knew her but to 
love her.’’ On account of the illness of a dear sister the 
funeral was confined to relatives and very near friends, 
and was tenderly impressive. Her remains were laid to 
rest in the old burial ground near by, where so many dear 
ones have preceded her. M. F. S. 


WILLIAMS. —Suddenly, of neuralgia of the heart, in 
West Chester, Pa., on Tenth month 18th, 1907, Elizabeth 
S., widow of the late Granville Williams in the 69th year 
of her age. Interment at Goshen Friends’ Burial Grounds. 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s ‘‘Committee to Visit 
the Smaller Branches’’ has made the following appoint- 
ments: Sehuylkill, Tenth month 27th, at 10:30 a.m.; 
Eleventh month 10th, Radnor at 10 a.m,; Eleventh month 
17th, Reading at 11 a.m.; Twelfth month lst, Merion, 10.30 
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a.m.; Twelfth month 15th, Haverford, 10 a.m.; Twelfth 
month 29th, Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First month 12th, 1908, 
Reading, 1l a.m.; First month 26th, Frankford at 10.30 
a.m. 


Milton Jackson and his wife, Caroline S. Jackson, ex- 
pected to sail on the Slavonia for Gibraltar on Fifth-day 
the 24th for an extended residence abroad. 


The Langhorne, Pa., Friends’ Association now holds its 
meetings in the meeting-house on First-day afternoons, in 
order that the meeting house u.ay become more of a cen- 
ter for Friendly activities. The increased attendance and 
interest at the first meeting held there, Tenth month 20th, 
is very encouraging to the members, 


The 225th anniversary of the landing of William Penn 
at Chester, Pennsylvania, will be celebrated by appropri- 
ate exercises around the spot on Second-day afternoon, 
Tenth month 28th, 1907. On First-day the 27th, at the 
morning meeting at 10 o’clock at Chester Meetiug-house, 
3rd and Market Streets, Chester Friends would be pleased 
to have the presence of all who desire to attend divine 
worship there at the anniversary of this important event 
in our history. 

West Philadelphia Meeting-house was well filled on 
First-day the 20th. A message from Samuel Jones and 
one from W. J. MacWaters was given. Besides the 
regular attendants a number of strangers who are not 
Friends and several visiting Friends were present. A 
deep religious spirit prevailed during the entire meeting. 
After the meeting all mingled in social greeting. An- 


nouncement was made that on Tenth month 27th, Henry 
W. Wilbur, Secretary of the Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Friends Principles, would be present at 11 a.m., 


and that on Eleventh month 3rd, Reuben P. Kester, of 
Grampian, Pa., would be present at 11 a.m. and 7.45 p.m. 


Edward H. Magill will speak to the pupils of Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia, on Fourth-day, Tenth munth 
30th, at 10 a.m. on ‘*The Development of Universal 
Peace.’’ 


Edward Grubbe of Croyden, England, editor of The 
British Friend, has a prospect of attending Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting at Race. Street (on Seventh-day the 
2nd, at 1 p.m.) In the evening at 8 o’clock he will ad- 
dress a meeting under the care of the General Conference 
Advancement Committee in Race Street Meeting-house, 
on The Ministry in the Society of Friends. 


The following from The Friend (Philadelphia) refers to 
meetings of the other body of Friends: Dunnings’ Creek 
Four Months’ Meeting, belonging to Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. and held at Fishertown, in Bedford Co., Penna., 
on the 29th and 30th ult., was an occasion to be remembered 
with thankfulness. John Way, Samuel R. Neave and Jos. 
Elkinton were in attendance, and the community assembled 
to the number of one hundred and fifty. The spiritual 
covering, realized at both meetings for worship First-day, 
the 29th, was most comforting. The Gospel was preached 
in the demonstration of the Spirit and with power so that 
some acknowledged it had never come home to them so 
directly and helpfully. This part of our state was settled 
by Friends in the last decade of the eighteenth century. 
The Monthly Meeting of Dunnings’ Creek was set up in 
1803 by Menallen some one hundred miles to the south ip 
Maryland. Thomas and Abigail Penrose were first ap- 
pointed to serve the meeting as clerks. Two meetings 
held respectively in Clearfield and Centre Counties, are 
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associated with this Monthly Meeting, composirg the Four 
Months’ Meeting. 

If one goes through these valleys in the Allegheny 
Mountains, with eyes open, there is muzh to ingpire. 
The writer went en route to Carlisle, some twenty miles 
southwest from Harrisburg, and examined the f: r-famed 
school for Indian children with its departments of handi- 
craft. Captain Pratt, who built up this Institution 
through several years of devoted labor, is now succeeded 
by Major Mercer. The educational interests so well 
planned by John Dickinson during revolutionary days, in- 
cluding the concern which resulted in Westtown Boarding 
School, has left a college at Carlisle bearing his own 
name. The main building was first erected in 1783 ard 
again in 1803, by the architect who built the Czpitol at 
Washington, D. C. This is a fine colonial structure sur- 
rounded by trees such as beautify the grounds at West- 
town. John Dickinson and Dr. Benjamin Rush concei\ed 
the plan of a central university of Pennsylvania in Phila- 
delphia, with colleges situated in the outlying districts of 
the State, thus extending the circle of its influence, and 
they showed much foresight in locating these centers of 
learning. 


I hope Swarthmore will accept most thankfully the 
Anna Jeanes bequest. It does not interfere with any 
healthful bodily athletics, but only with dangerous, often 
fatal struggles which engender intense rivalry, bitter 
feeling, and hatred, and seriously interfere with the 
higher studies of the college. It is only a brutal devo- 
tion to an animal contest to an excess always hurtful, and 
a great waste of money that is interfered with. Swarth- 
more can keep all that is good and helpful, only to forego 
that which is demoralizing and injurious. 


Wilmington, Del. DAVID FERRIS. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


At our Fourth-day evening meeting, Tenth month 9th, 
Professor George H. Nutt spoke interestingly on the 
‘Immortality of Influence,’’ and as an example of the in-. 
fluence that will endure for ever, he dwelt very impres- 
sively upon that of Charles M. Stabler during the number 
of years which he spent at George School. 


The annual meeting of the Bucks County Natural Sci- 
ence Association was held at George School on Seventh- 
day, Tenth month 5th, Dr. Charles H. Shaw, professor 
at the Medico-Chi., spoke at the morning meeting, ex- 
plaining the difference between scientific nature study and 
what might be termed nature fakirs. The noon hour was 
very pleasantly passed in the Biological Laboratory, where 
a Committee of George School Science Club served coffee 
as an addition to the basket luncheon each carried. At 
the afternoon meeting Elizabeth Cox spoke of feeding 
winter birds, Dr. Apgar of Trenton talked on the ‘‘insect 
Pests of the House,’’ and A. §. Martin of Norristown 
spoke on ‘‘Birds and Insects.’’ A paper on the ‘‘ Possible 
Sense of Humor in Certain Animals,’’ read by Charles C. 
Abbott of Trenton, closed the program. 


The regular meeting of the Penn Literary Society was 
held Tenth month 12th and the following program given: 
Piano solo, Louise Furnas; reading, Lou Stover; violin 
solo, Paul Parker; Gleanings of the Penn, read by its 
editor, Hannah B. Kelty; Japanese Fan Drili by 12 girls; 
recitation, ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,’’ Cyrus Falconer; piano 
solo, Mary Smith; play, Scenes from the ‘*Taming of the 
Shrew, by Anna Butcher, Lewis Walton and Walter Cox. 
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Tenth month 19th, the Students’ Christian Association 
was addressed by Rev. J. T. Elms of Newtown, who 
stated some excellent facts and left the members to draw 
the inferences for themselves. One of his statements was 
particularly interesting. He said, ‘‘If we left out all the 
miraculous in the Bible, even the crucifixion and ascen- 
sion, we would still have two things to account for, 
Christ’s absolute sinlessness and his influence on mankind. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


A lively interest is being shown this year in debate 
work. Instead of meeting once a week, on Second-day 
evenings the squad now meets on Second-days and Fifth- 
days. 
the ‘‘Income Tax’’ question which will be discussed by 
Swarthmore and Franklin and Marshall in the Annual de- 
bate in the Pennsylvania Inter-collegiate League. the sec- 
ond Sixth-day in Twelfth month, The two colleges have 
debated twice before, each winning once. The prospects 
this year are that it will be a very close contest. Not 
since debating was started at Swarthmore have so many 
students indicated their desire to try for the team. Un- 
fortunately, the members of last year’s team were all 
members of the Senior Class, so that there remains in 
College no student who has been in an intercollegiate de- 
bate. A number of students, however, have represented 
their schools in preparatory days, and it is hoped that this 
earlier training, supplemented by the vigorous training 
which they are now getting will enable Swarthmore to 
win the primary. 


In view of the debate with Franklin and Marshall, the 
committee has arranged to debate the same questior with 
the Zelosophical Society of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. This contest will be held at the university on the 
evening of Eleventh month 8th. This has become an 
annual contest, the last two years Swarthmore being vic- 
torious. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


{In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual | 
form, so that they need not be re- | 
written. They must be in not later | 
than Third-day morning. ] 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS 
Philadelphia :— 
Fifteenth and Race 

a.m, ; 
a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Av- 
enue, 11 a.m.; First-day School. at 
10 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m, 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.; First-day 
School, at 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and 
Cambria Street, 3.30 p.m.; First- 
day School, at 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a. m.; 
School, at 9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 


ll a.m.; First-day School, at 9.45 
a.m. 


Streets, 10.30 | 
First-day School, at 11.45 


First-day 


The work consists of reports on various phases of | 


INTELLIGENCER. 





| 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


. {623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
OFFICES : | Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 
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Somerville Hall is to receive several additions to its 
equipment this fall which will add greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the students in their gymnastic work. The old 
vertical climbing ropes will be replaced by new ones, and 
a window ladder, slanting rope, and some minor pieces 
of apparatus will be put up. J.8.¢. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


MOORESTOWN, N. J.—The regular meeting of the 
Moorestown Young Friends’ Association was held Tenth 
month 11th, at 8 p.m., in the assembly room of the 
Friends’ High School, with Elwood Hollingshead in the 
chair. After the business was disposed of, the program 
was opened with a piano solo by Ada M. Lippincott. 
Annie Cooper Lippincott read a paper on her ‘‘Impres- 
sions of the recent Summer School at Gecrge £ckcol,’’ 
outlining briefly the lines of work of each instructor and 
describing the life at the school. She said that it was 
truly an inspiration to listen to the lecturers who were all 
noted authorities on their special topics and that she was 
particularly impressed by the two young English Friends, 
Douglas Pepler and Herbert G. Wood, whose special 
messages were pleas for social service and more faithful- 
ness in prayer. She emphasized the spirit of earnestness, 
how everyone worked hard and played hard and how through 
everything the keynote seemed to be that of fellowship 
and service. After a short discussion of this subject, 
Keturah Stokes recited ‘‘The Soul of the Violin.’’ The 
question as to what line of work this Association should 
take up during the winter was then discussed, It seemed 
to be the general feeling of the meeting that we try to 
bring out our home talent, though we should have an out- 
side speaker occasionally, and that we have varied pro- 
grams. Reba Osler recited ‘‘The Old Violin.’’ The pro- 
gram was closed by a duet by Marin Coles and Elizabeth 
R. Lippincott. The association to 
Eleventh month 8th, 1907, 


adjourned meet 


ELIZABETH R. LIPPINcoTT, Secretary. 


Camden, N. J. :— 

Market and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m.; Mid- 
week Meeting, Fourth-day at 7.30 
p.m. 

New York City :— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third 
Avenues), at 11 a.m. 

Brooklyn :— 

Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and soerum Place), at 11 
a.m. 

Washington City :— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, at 11 a.m. 

Chicago :-— 

Athenaeum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), at 
10.45 a.m.; First-day School, at 
11.30 a.m. 


10th mo. 26th (7th-day.)—Western 
First-day School Union, at New Gar- 
den, Chester County, Pa., George A. 
Walton will speak on ‘‘The Synoptic 
Gospels and How to Study Them,”’ 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


1010 Cherry Street 
Edw. T. Biddle, Pres. and Treas. 


The questions, ‘‘What should be the 
Aim of First-day School Work and 
What is the Most Vital thing to 
Teach?’’ referred to the superintend- 
ent of each First-day school in the 
Union for five minutes’ discussion. 


10th mo. 26th (7th-day.) —Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, at Flushing, Long 
Island, N. Y., at 10.30 A. M.; Meet- 
ing of Miristers and Elders to be 
followed by Meeting of Ministry and 
Counsel on 6th - day at 2.30 p.m. 
At 2.30, a meeting under the care of 
the Philanthropic Committee on Pro- 
bation work; an address will be given 
by Maud E. Miner, Probation Officer in 
the Night Court, Manhattan. 


10th mo. 26th (7th-day.)—Meeting 
of Yearly Meetiag Philanthropic Com- 
mittee in Race Street Meeting House, 
at 1.30 a.m.; sectional committees, 
in morning. 

10th mo. 27th (ist-day.)—Schuyl- 
kill Meeting, near Phoenixville, 
Chester County, Pa., attended by 
members of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Méeting’s Committee, at 10.30 a.m. 

10th mo. 27th (1st-day.)—Plymouth 
Meeting Friends’ Association, at 3 
v’clock, in the meeting house. Dr. 
Franklin S. Edmonds will address the 
meeting. 

10th mo. 27th (lst-day.)—Swarth- 


| 2.30 p.m. 


[Tenth month 26, 1907 


Owing to the rapid growth in the volume of 
our business, amounting to over 100% in the past 
six months, we are obliged to increase our equip- 
ment to meet the needs occasioned by this growth. 

We offer for sale a few shares of our Capital 


Stock, par $50.00, 


We are incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania, have a practically new, 
up-to-date plant and dividends are assured. 

The building in which we are located is owned by the President. 

Both of the officers are Friends. 

Anyone looking for an investment should not neglect this 
opportunity. The proposition is entirely safe and desirable. 

Full particulars upon inquiry. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 


Printers and Publishers 
Philadelphia 


more First-day School, at 11.30 2. m. 


Illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Biblical 
Lands,’’ by Jesse H. Holmes. Cor- 


dial invitation is extended to all to | 


attend. 
10th mo. 


William Penn at Chester, Pa., will be 


celebrated by appropriate exercises | 


around the spot, in the afternoon 
(see Notes and Announcements). 


10th mo. 28th (2nd-day.)—Friends’ | 
Association of Fairhill, Philadelphia, | 
Germantown | 
Avenue and Cambria Street, at 8 p.m. | 
10th mo. 28th (2nd-day.) — Balti- | 
more Yearly Meeting, at Park Avenue, | 


at the meeting house, 


Baltimore, at 10 a.m., continuing 


through several days; Ministers and | 
Elders, 7th-day before, at 11 a. m. | 


and 3 p.m. 


10th mo. 28th (2nd-day.)—Trenton | 


Friends’ Association, at their meeting 
house, at 7.45 p.m. 


10th mo. 29th (8rd-day.)—Concord | 
Quarterly Meeting, at Darby, Dela- | 


ware County, Pa., at 10 a.m.; Min- 


isters and Elders day before at 2 p.m. | 


10th mo. 30th (4th-day.)—Purchase 
Quarterly Meeting, at Chappaqua, 


N. Y., at ll a.m.; Meeting of Min- | 
istry and Counsel the day before, at | 
LaVergne F. Gardner. of | 


J. Linton Engle, Secy 


Poughkeepsie, IV. Y., is expected to 
be in attendance. Carriages will 
meet the trains that leave New York 
at 8.54 a.m., and coming from the 


| north, reaching Chappaqua at 9.20 a.m. 
28th (2nd-day.) — The | 
225th Anniversary of the landing of | 


11th mo. 2nd (7th-day) —Philade!phia 
Quarterly Meeting, at Race Street, 
Philadelphia, at 1 p.m.; Ministers 
and Elders, the following Second-day, 
at 3 p.m. 


1lth mo. 8rd (ist-day.)—New Gar- 
den, Pa., Young Friends’ Association, 
at the home of Willis A. and Maude 
Mercer Cooper. 


1lth mo. 3rd (1st-day.)—At Friends’ 
Home for Children, 4011 Aspen Street, 
West Philadelphia, meeting for wor- 
ship, at 3 p.m. 


llth mo. 8rd (lst-day.)—Byberry, 
Pa., Friends’ Association, in meeting 
house. 


llth. mo. 8rd (lst-day.)—Meeting at 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, Hockessin, Del.. 
at 2 p.m., in the interest of Local 
Option Campaign in Delaware; held 
under care of Philanthropic Committee 
of Western Quarterly Meeting, and 
to be addressed by Henry W. Wilbur. 


llth mo. 3rd (lst-day.)—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at 
home of Elizabeth Komori. 


llth mo. 8rd (lst-day.)—-At Chic- 





